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Stained Gloss Windows, York Minster Cathedral 


Choral music is most beloved at Christmas time, 
for Yuletide is perhaps the one season in 

all the year when people long to rejoice 

together in the brotherhood of peace and belief. 


These Christmas songs, arranged especially for chorus 

by the Fred Waring staff, are particularly appropriate, 

for they tell the age-old tale of wonder and happiness 

in simple moving themes befitting a joyous, yet solemn holyday. 
Make them a part of your Christmas program. 


+ THREE KINGS IN SPLENDOR WENT RIDING ................. arr. Hoggard 
4 RISE UP SHEPHERD AN’ FOLLER o0ooocccccccccccccceee arr. Ringwald 
4*WHEN ANGELS SANG OF PEACE Tom Waring 
+ LULLABY OF THE CHRIST CHILD oooioicccccecccccccccccecseeeeseen arr. Scott 
Davids 
4*THE SONG OF CHRISTMAS Ringwald 


*published as recorded for Decca by Fred Waring 


All titles for mixed chorus — many also available 
for treble and male voices. For prices and complete 
awne (: re Ss listings see your local dealer or write direct. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 
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RICHARD ELLSASSER  re- 
cently stepped from the organ 
console into the pulpit in a series 
of guest sermons at the North Holly- 
wood Village Methodist Church in 
California. Interestingly enough, he 
once studied for the ministry before 
deciding to become a concert organ- 
ist. 


A NEW OPERA by Alfred Grant Good- 
man entitled The Audition received 
its first performance at Ohio Uni- 
versity on July 27. The one-act opera 
won first prize in the University’s 
second annual New American Cham- 
ber Opera competition. Dr. Paul 
Schwartz, visiting associate professor 
of music, directed the production by 
the University’s Summer Opera 
Workshop. 


ANOTHER NEW OPERA, this one by 
Lukas Foss, will receive its world 
premiere sometime next season by 
the NBC Television Opera Theatre 
under Samuel Chotzinoff’s direction. 
The work is still untitled. NBC has 
also commissioned a new opera by 
Stanley Hollingsworth, to be_per- 
formed when ready. Other operas 
listed for NBC’s TV programs this 


coming winter are Puccini’s Tosca. 


in a new English translation, a re- 
peat of Menotti’s Amahl and the 
Night Visitors, Ariadne Auf Naxos 
by Richard Straus, and Mozart’s 
Abduction from the Seraglio. Sev- 
eral of these productions will also 
be presented in compatible color, 
for those few fortunate persons in 
the New York area who have color 
TV. Most of us will have to settle 
for black and white, however. 


THE ENTIRE MONTH of February has 
been designated by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs as “A 
Parade of American Music.” The 
federation’s goal is to have at least 
one complete program of American 
music sponsored by each of the or- 
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ganization’s more than five thousand 
clubs, according to an announce- 
ment by Mrs. Ada Holding Miller, 
president. 


TWO Music scHooLs have revised 
their curriculums for next year. 
Boston University’s College of Mu- 
sic becomes a School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, and will include 
major divisions of music, art, theater 
art, and eventually the dance. Dean 
Robert A. Choate, present head of 
the College of Music, will take over 
as dean of the new school. In addi- 
tion to its present faculty of about 
a hundred persons, the school will 
have the following new staff mem- 
bers: Leopold Stowkowski as guest 
conductor, Heinrich Gebhart in pi- 
ano master classes, Arthur Fiedler, 
and Raphael Bronstein in violin 
master classes. 

The Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music is altering its course for first- 
year college students. All music 
students will participate in a course 
of study designated as a “core” cur- 
riculum and encompassing the basic 
areas of study which the faculty con- 
siders essential to all new students. 
Incoming students will not desig- 
nate an actual degree course during 
the first year. 


DAILY SUMMER RECORD PROGRAMS are 
presented each noon hour by the 
New York Public Library’s Music 
Division. They are held in Bryant 
Park, just behind the Library’s cen- 
tral building at Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-Second Street, and attract from 
500 to 2000 listeners a day, chiefly 
workers from midtown offices and 
department stores who enjoy spend- 
ing part or all of their lunch hour 
listening to music. The series has 
been an annual summer feature 
since 1948. Concert programs are 
made up chiefly of audience re- 
quests, which, according to Philip 
Miller, first assistant in the Library's 
Music Division, tend to be almost 


entirely for operatic and symphonic 
selections. Efforts to offer occasional 
“lighter” music, he notes, almost 
always bring a complaint. As one re- 
cent visitor put it, “We don’t want 
‘pops,’ we want Bartok.” 


A REPLACEMENT FOR TCHAIKOVSKY: 
For years it was a Transylvania 
Music Camp tradition to play the 
“1812 Overture” on July 4, with the 
original cannon sounds supplied by 
fireworks set off outside the camp 
auditorium. This year the Brevard, 
North Carolina, camp made ar- 
rangements with composer Nor- 
mand Lockwood to write a patriotic 
work which could be used in place 
of the Tchaikovsky “war horse.” 
Lockwood came up with a number 
for symphony orchestra, chorus, and 
added _brasses, called “Patriotic 
Overture.” The work features a 
small marching band near the end 
of the piece and the audience is 
cued to join in the music by singing 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” Fire- 
work detonations are included in 
the finale, similar to “The 1812.” 


A RECENT PRESS from 
Austria reads: 

Composer Franz Joseph Haydn's 
skull today was buried with his 
skeleton—145 years after they were 
separated by ghouls in a Vienna 
funeral parlor. 

The skull first was blessed and 
sprinkled with holy water in Vienna 
by Theodor Cardinal Innitzer. 
Then it was brought in a motorcade 
south to this city to be buried with 
the great musician's bones in a 
marble sarcophagus. The headless 
body was enshrined in the early 
1800s in this provincial capital. 

Haydn died May 31, 1809, at the 
age of seventy-seven in Vienna 
where he had been supported by the 
noble family of Esterhazy. As the 
body lay in a funeral parlor, anat- 
omy students crept in and chopped 
off the head. 
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Question, Please ! 


The editors of Music JOURNAL 
take pleasure in announcing that 


beginning with the September issue | 
Sigmund Spaeth will regularly con- | 


tribute a column entitled ‘All about 
Music”. This feature will consist 
largely of questions and answers, in- 
cluding some personal items of un- 
usual information. It will deal with 


light music as well as the classics, | 
transient as well as permanent 


works, and popular as well as serious 
composers and interpreters. 

Our readers are invited to submit 
questions to Dr. Spaeth at any time 
from now on, and they can cover 
the widest variety of subjects, so 
long as they are related to music in 
some way. Each question printed in 
the Spaeth column will entitle the 
sender to a free autographed copy 
of one of his popular books. 

Sigmund Spaeth needs no intro- 
duction to music-lovers today, for 
his audience already runs into the 
millions. Long known as the “Tune 
Detective” of radio and the screen, 
he has for the past fourteen years 
appeared regularly on the Metro- 
politan Opera Quiz and has been a 
frequent guest on other programs, 
including “Songs for Sale,” “Much 
Ado about Music,” “Quick on the 
Draw,” “Make Up Your Mind,” 
etc. At present he is filming a series 
of half-hour television shows called 
“Music for Everybody,” to be dis- 
tributed to local stations. He has a 
weekly syndicated newspaper col- 
umn under the same title. 

The thirty Spaeth books include 
such best-sellers as Great Sym- 
phonies, A History of Popular Mu- 
sic in America, The Art of Enjoy- 
ing Music, Opportunities in Music 
and Read ’em and Weep: The 
Songs You Forgot to Remember. His 
articles have appeared in Reader's 
Digest, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Mc- 
Call’s, Theatre Arts the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Music Journal, and 


the Music Clubs Magazine. He has | 


recently prepared a series of records 
called “Music Plus,” in which his 


familiar voice is heard in personal | 


comments on the compositions. 
Sigmund Spaeth’s column, “All 
about Music,” is sure to become a 
popular feature of this magazine. 
Look for it in the September issue 
and send in your questions now! 
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MUSIC THE NEWS 


EOPLE get into the news by 

doing something heroic like sav- 
ing a child from drowning; by being 
different from the average—weigh- 
ing 350 pounds and liking it, or hav- 
ing two heads; or by being there 
“fustest with the mostest.” Music 
gets into the news in much the same 
way. An old forgotten manuscript 
tucked away among the ancient yel- 
low papers of a well-known com- 
poser is brought to light; a voice 
that spans an unbelievable range is 
discovered; and a horse that plays 
the banjo, a dog that plays the 
piano, and a mouse that hits high C 
take their place along with the tem- 
peramental opera star who walks off 
the stage in a huff, leaving the poor 
heroine, about to be murdered by 
the enraged singer, to commit sui- 
cide. It has become an intriguing 


game to me to watch for music in 


the news. 

Here are choice bits gleaned from 
the daily newspapers and popular 
magazines over a period of some 
months. 

A house prowler at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, took to his heels when he 
stumbled across a musical chair that 
blared out, ‘“Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.” 
The editor added his own pithy 
comment to this bit of news: “Pre- 
fers a Strauss waltz, no doubt.” 

John Cameron Swayze, in his syn- 
dicated column, wrote of a woman 
who doesn’t need an egg-timer be- 


Doris A. Paul is a frequent contribu- 
tor to Music JouRNAL. She lives in East 
Lansing, Michigan. 
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cause she knows a hymn that takes 
exactly three minutes to sing. (But 
suppose the telephone rings, or the 
door-bell!) 

A California rancher, serenading 
his 12,000 chickens with fourteen 
hours of recorded music a day, re- 
ports that (1) his hens prefer Bach 
to boogie, and (2) he’s getting more 
eggs than ever before. 

A man by the name of Woodbury 
Nickerson, of Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, has fun with a homemade vio- 
lin that he fashioned out of one of 
the claws of a lobster which weighed 
thirty-nine pounds and four ounces 
when he caught it off Scituate. The 
visual effect is as interesting as the 
auditory. The violin has been 
painted to resemble a face—in pro- 
file. Above the newspaper picture of 
the man with the lobster-claw violin 
is the caption: “Music in a Pinch.” 


Negro Spiritual 


Congressman Adam Clayton Pow- 
ell, Jr. said in a sermon in the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church in New 
York, “America has not made a 
single original contribution to civi- 
lization except the Negro spiritual 
and the atomic bomb.” 

Every time retired  railroader, 
Harry Reber, of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, hears a train whistle, he 
thinks of “Home, Sweet Home.” 
That’s the tune he started playing 
on his train whistle years ago, in the 
early part of the century, to inform 
his wife it was time to get dinner 
ready. He says that on a clear night 


the whistle could be heard up to 
twenty miles. 

How did he do it? He found that 
the farther he pulled on the whistle 
string, the higher the note. Of 
course, he was reported to his super- 
visor for playing the tune, but the 
boss did not reprimand him. He 
merely said he was glad to know 
there was one man who could play 
it on one string, when some engi- 
neers needed six. 

Gondoliers on Venice’s Grand 
Canal have been wailing since Vene- 
tian police put up traffic lights. Said 
one, “There I was just hitting the 
high C of an aria when a policeman 
shouted that the lights were against 
me!” 

A San Francisco piano firm re- 
ports that approximately one thou- 
sand player pianos are still churning 
out their ricky-ticky music in the 
San Francisco-Oakland area alone. 
and that tastes among the player set 
never vary. Although the modern 
hit tunes are available on rolls, the 
steady favorites remain: ‘Merry 
Widow Waltz,” and “Alexander's 
Ragtime Band.” 

Music experts were puzzled and 
amused recently to see beside a vio- 
lin passage in the original manu- 
script of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, the drawing of a man with 
his thumb to his nose. Who did it 
is a mystery. It could have been 
someone at the museum where it 
has been kept, Beethoven’s copyist, 
or a facetious musician who first 
played it. AAA 
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CHRIST OF THE SNOW... 
Hungarian Christmas Carol 


This melody was originally fashioned in the choral 
idiom by Harvey Gaul for mixed and female voices. 
Haydn Morgan, director of the famed Orpheus Club of 
Detroit, has now added a new male voice setting. 
Accompanied. 


SATB—W2606—$.18, SSA—W3195—$.18, 
TTBB—W3486—$.20 


MAGNUM NOMEN DOMINI — 
(Great The Name of God The Son)... 
Frank Campbell-Watson 


Though not liturgical, this Latin hymn has been a favor- 
ite for three centuries, and the addition of an English 
version, makes possible the use of this motet in all 
Christian churches. A Cappella. 


SSA—W3481—$.16 


THE CHRISTMAS CHILD... 
C. Alexander Peloquin 


Alexander Peloquin found this lovely melody in France 
during World War II and has added a touch of his 
own genius in creating a true musical experience in 
its choral settings. A Cappella. 


SSA—W3469—$.18, TBB—W3470—$.18 


SING GLORIA... Katherine K. Davis 


The composer possesses that rare faculty of creating 
something far out of the ordinary when moved to ex- 
press herself in music. SING GLORIA is no exception. 
Accompanied. 


SSA—R3159—$.18, SAB—R3181—$.18, 
TTBB—R3214—$.20, SATB—R3158—$.18 


FOUR MONTHS NOT LONG 


so we are offering 


Suggestions 


O WONDROUS NIGHT... 
T. Frederick Candlyn 


One of the outstanding composers of church music today 
offers a work of moderate difficulty possessing sensitive 
musicianship and unusual effects. A Cappella. 


SATB—W3474—$.20 


MARY’S LULLABY ...... Harry Seitz 


Many lullabies have been written in honor of the Christ 
Child, and far from the least among them is this one by 
Harry Seitz. A Cappella. 


SA—G1863—$.16, SSA—G1828—$.15, 
SAB—R3212—$.16, TTBB—R3213—$.16 


THE SONG WHICH FRANCES 
SANG......W. Raymond Randall 


The motif of this Christmas number goes back into an- 
tiquity. The composer has made expert use of the simple 
tune with telling effect. Accompanied. 


SSA—W3458—$.16, SATB—W3482—$.18 


SING O SING THIS BLESSED 
MORN...........Haydn Morgan 


The text of this Christmas anthem is from two hymnodic 


sources beautifully wed in a musical setting of out- P 
standing worth. A Cappella. 

SATB—R3202—$.18 
A SONG OF CHRISTMAS... 


Paul F. Laubenstein 


The composer is an acknowledged authority on music 
of the great polyphonic era, yet he has chosen the 
idiom of the Reformation as the vehicle for this tribute 
to Christmas. Accompanied. 


SATB—W3488—$.20 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP, music com. O19 W. NEW YORK 19, 
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CHURCH MUSIC TODAY 


The following pages contain articles by leading 
church musicians throughout the country on many 


trends and developments in present-day church music. 
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Every Sunday morning all over America, people gather 
to worship — perhaps in a small white-steepled New England 
meeting house, perhaps in a large city church. Almost with- 
out exception they join in the hymn-singing, chant the re- 
sponses, and listen to the anthem. 


Congregations today are increasingly aware of the quality 
of their church music. They may not know just why they 
liked the anthem last Sunday, but they know they were moved 
by it. Those who plan the church music program have an 
ever-increasing responsibility in selecting the anthem, solo, 
and responses; in coordinating the various children’s, young 
people’s, and adult choirs; and in seeing that the minister, 
music committee, and the congregation at large understand 
and are in sympathy with the long-range objectives of the 
music program. 


More and more the title “minister of music” is being used 
to designate that person in charge of music and to give 
emphasis and dignity to the role of music in the service. A 
minister of music must have executive and diplomatic ability 
as well as musical training and sensitivity in order to fill his 
post. He cannot reach into his music files five minutes before 
rehearsal time and bring out a dog-eared anthem which the 
congregation knows just about as well as does the choir. He 
must spend considerable time examining new music and 
selecting numbers, not with the idea of showing off his choir 
but with the deeper understanding of how the music will 
contribute freshness and beauty to the worship service. Such 
music need not be difficult — indeed, exhibitionism is as out 
of place in the organ and choir lofts as it is in the pulpit. 
What the dedicated minister of music will carefully consider 
is how each number serves to point up the sermon theme 
and how it fits into the entire service. 


Many clergymen are sitting down with their ministers of 
music in order to work out their problems and programs to- 
gether. In churches where this is taking place, the ministry 
of music gains new meaning as it becomes an aid to the wor- 
shippers, creating a mood of true exaltation for the glory of 


God. 
MARGARET MAXWELL 


THE MINISTER OF MUSIC 
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VER since my teens, when I 
played the sousaphone in the 
high school band and we performed 
his “Come, Sweet Death,” I have 
felt a strong attraction toward Bach. 
Later I studied organ, and of 
course I learned a good bit of the 
good Kantor’s organ music, In 
college I sang in a chorus and the 
director was obsessed with the idea 
of conducting all the existing Bach 
cantatas. Thus I got a lot of first- 
hand experience besides listening to 
recorded works, concert, and radio 
performances of Bach’s music. 

Naturally, I became curious about 
the man and read all I could about 
him—even the dry stuff. It didn’t 
seem dry to me at the time, and 
quite a little of it stuck. 

Then I got into the church music 
business. And over a period of years 
I have worked in four Lutheran 
churches. 
started—just the place for Bach! 
I'll revive the great tradition of 
Lutheran church music! 

I played Bach for preludes and 
postludes and voluntaries—not all 
the time, but quite often. And the 
choir sang Bach. Funny thing, 
though—the people didn’t say any- 
thing bad about my organ music. 
They just didn’t say anything. And 
the choir didn’t object to singing 
Bach, but they did make me feel 


Richard K. Lindroth is a well-known 
organist and choir director in the New 
York area and is Dean of the Pocono 
Mountains Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. 
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WHAT WOULD 
BACH NOW? 


RICHARD K. LINDROTH 


as if they were doing me a personal 
favor to sing it. 

At first I looked down my nose 
at the poor, ignorant peasants who 
did not respond to the music of 
my idol. (And I use that word 
sincerely: Bach was and is the 
greatest church musician the world 
has produced, to my way of think- 
ing.) I decided to educate them 
with more Bach. They were un- 
impressed. 

After a while, though, I sensed 
away down deep that something 
was wrong. I thought the people 
were. More out of pity for them 
than anything else, I began to use 
less Bach. Smiles of approval and 
pats on the back are hard to give up 
once you have tasted them, and I 
guess there’s enough “ham” in me 
to enjoy applause when I get it. 
So I kept on with the policy of less 
Bach. But in my conscience, all 
my teachers and Bach himself were 
pointing their fingers at me and 
shouting “Traitor!” 


Music As a Tool 


Then a strange change began. 
Through the influence of the minis- 
ters I worked with, I began to think 
less of church music as an Art and 
more of it as a vital tool of religion. 
Slowly, some of my earlier study, 
my study of Bach especially, began 
to make a lot more sense than it 
ever had before. Because Bach was, 
besides being a genius, a practical 
working musician, and a religious 
man. He wrote music that was 
neither behind nor ahead of his 


time; he wrote dance music for the 
social set; entertainment music for 
parties; practice pieces (etudes, if 
you like) for his students; cantatas 
for his church; he arranged hymns 
in a contemporary style; he tran- 
scribed orchestral music for use on 
the organ. 

But—and this is important—Bach 
put no barrier between his secular 
and sacred writing. He wrote the 
same kind of music for Sunday 
morning that he did for Saturday 
night. In fact (perhaps he was 
pressed for time), he is known to 
have “lifted” the music he wrote for 
entertainment purposes, put re- 
ligious words to it, and presented 
it in church as an anthem. Think 
how the walls would fall about the 
head of any church musician who 
would do that today! And yet, no 
one doubts Bach’s sincerity. 

I cannot remember any record 
that Bach made use of fifteenth- 
century music in his church work. 
In fact, from what I can gather, all 
the churches of that time used music 
of their own time, possibly because 
the older music wasn’t expressive of 
their feelings. Essentially, that’s 
the problem of Bach in American 
churches today. His music doesn’t 
communicate with the congrega- 
tions. However, the Diapason maga- 
zine reports that in our time 
seventeenth-century Bach leads the 
parade of organ composers whose 
works are performed; and I’m sure 
many choir directors have my old 
guilty conscience about not doing 


more Bach. 
AAA 
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T has been my observation that 

there is an increasing respect of 
organists for the ability of directors 
and of directors for the musicianship 
of organists, and as soon as the 
church is willing to recognize tan- 
gibly the contributions of each in 
his own sphere, I am positive that 
there will be division of responsibil- 
ity circumscribed by unity of spirit 
where such division seems advisable. 

Yes, there is much evidence of im- 
proved church music technique in 
both the instrumental and vocal 
fields, but two questions must ‘be 
considered in a careful evaluation: 
(1) Is our progress rapid enough in 
this business of improvement? and 
(2) Does improved technique breed 
problems of its own? 

Now, regarding the first. Laziness 
is an unpleasant and uncomfortable 
word—so unpleasant and so uncom- 
fortable that a person should apply 
it only to himself, his wife, or his 
minister. Might I qualify it for use 
here by referring to the first person 
plural? Yes, we are all addicted to 
laziness, or at least we are unwilling 
to exert ourselves in concentrated 
action. We conduct unplanned re- 
hearsals; we coddle our singers; we 
neglect to follow through on prob- 
lems of personnel; we seldom devote 
ourselves to intensive study of the 
music we must produce; we hurry 
through the service music; we sub- 
stitute talk for work and fellowship 
for music. And the tragedy is that 


Allen C. Lannom is an associate pro- 
fessor of church music and director of 
the Choral Art Society and Chapel Choir 
at Boston University. The above is part 
of Mr. Lannom’s address at the recent 
A.G.O. Convention. 


Trends 
In Church 


ALLEN C. LANNOM 


all these things happen not because 
we are lacking in knowledge but be- 
cause we lack the inner drive which 
compels us to purposeful action. Mu- 
sical standards will never be set by 
good intention; for Art, in all forms, 
represents achievement brought 
about by consistent and_ tireless 
battle against the barriers which 
separate us from the territory of the 
artistic. 

We may improve our techniques, 
we may increase our knowledge, but 
until more church musicians become 
devoted to the doctrine of hard 
work, the music of the church will 
be, at best, second rate, and, at 
worst, a thorough waste of time. 


Role of Technique 


The second question raises _per- 
haps even more alarming issues than 
the first, for unless technique is 
handmaiden to a depth of artistic 
perception rather than a god to be 
worshipped, we create an artistic 
Frankenstein monster which will 
one day turn on us. Commercialism 
has exploited technique to such an 
extent that the American public 
evaluates artistry in direct propor- 
tion to the technical facility dis- 
played. The virtuoso has become a 
too important part of our national 
culture, and church musicians have 
been as guilty of playing to the gal- 
lery of public acclaim as have the 
performers of radio, television, 
movies, and the concert stage. These 
are the stop pullers, the pedal fa- 
natics, the symphonic self-expression- 
ists, the rubato goldfish, the arm 
swingers, the finger prestidigitators, 


Church Music 


Music 


the sentiment and emotion boys, and 
the yell leaders. All these are per- 
sons who get a bug’s-eye view of the 
musical art and think they have cap- 
tured a vision. 


Such fragmentation of knowledge 
and exploitation of special skills 
offers little hope for a deeply 
grounded Christian culture ex- 
pressed through musical art. The 
church needs musicians who are 
dedicated to the totality of Art and 
the complete message of the church. 

These are the progresses and the 
problems as we move toward im- 
provement of technique in the field 
of church music. 


Another important trend is to- 
ward a more effective use of chil- 
dren’s choirs. For many years the 
junior choir was a displayable par- 
ent-pleasing organization. The em- 
phasis was on pageantry and juve- 
nile charm rather than on continu- 
ity of worship. Tensions developed 
between choir masters and church 
school teachers over the distribution 
of the child’s time, and organizations 
within the church which should 
have been mutually helpful became 
bitterly antagonistic. The junior 
choir child was pulled in two direc- 
tions through the competition of his 
leaders and the disparity of musical 
taste which existed between the op- 
posing organizations. 

Today, however, in many churches 
the director of the children’s choirs 
works in close cooperation with the 
church school. She (or it might be 
he) devotes a substantial portion of 
her time in developing musical taste 
within the entire church school. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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A Christmas Service For Choir, 


Congregation, and Narrator 


RICHARD W. MAXWELL 


ORGAN PRELUDE 
PROCESSIONAL HYMN: “O Come, All Ye Faithful’ 
NARRATOR: So humble was the Son of God 

A stable was his cradling place, 

But countles millions through the years 

Have bowed in tribute to his grace. 


From space beyond space shine the windows of heaven; 
and God is in heaven, and we are upon the earth. From 
time beyond time the eyes of eternity look down .. . 
to remind us that we are but little children. And un- 
less we become as little children, we shall not enter the 
kingdom of heaven. Therefore, I give you the first 
blessing of Christmas—guidance, just as the shepherds 
watching at night among the Judean hills received it 
from that wondrous star. 


Cuorr: “Behold That Star,” “Rise Up, Shepherd, and 
Foller,” or “The Morning Star” 


NarRATOR: Behold, every beast of the forest is mine, 
and the cattle upon a thousand hills; I know all the 
fowls of the mountain, and the wild beasts of the field 
are mine. I give you dominion over the fish of the 
sea, the birds of the air, the cattle, and every living 
thing that moves upon the earth; and I give you every 
plant-yielding seed and every tree with seed in its fruit. 
You shall have them for food—all shall serve you. And 
so I give you the blessing of plenty, symbolized by the 
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patient animals that watched the miracle of birth in 
a stable in Bethlehem. 


Cuorr: “Little Lamb, Who Made Thee?’»-or “Away 
in a Manger” (verse two) 


NARRATOR: Come, ye blessed of the Father: the gentle, 
the loving, the peaceful, for thus saith the Holy One 
who inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy. I dwell 
also with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit. 
We are told that before honor is humility. Therefore, 
I give you the blessing of humility, the rude simplicity 
of that manger filled with hay, where Mary cradled 
and lulled .her babe to sleep. 


Cuorr: “Cradle Song”, Brahms’ Lullaby, or “My 
Master” 
Narrator: Thus humility, guidance, and plenty 


are yours; that through these three you shall find— 
Faith. (pause) Other blessings I give you: From the 
angels above, even as those who guarded the babe of 
Bethlehem, I give you peace. 


Caro. SuNG By ConGReGATION: “Angels from the 
Realms of Glory,” “Angels We Have Heard on High,” 
or “It Came Upon a Midnight Clear” 


My gifts are for all; the great, the small; 
(Continued on page 28) 
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S. LEWIS ELMER 


F all the professions, probably 

church musicians have less 
opportunity to see, hear, and evalu- 
ate their fellows at work, because 
most of them perform their work at 
the same time. Doctors can be 
abreast of one another and of new 
techniques in their medical work 
and in their hospital lounges. Min- 
isters have their associations for 
mutual understandings and con- 
certed efforts in the communities. 
Church musicians need as much as- 
sociation as any other group. 

The above paragraph is from a 
letter by an American Guild of 
Organists Chapter Dean to the 
national office. He continues: 

“Among the church musicians of 
this area are to be found people of 
great talent and ability, and others 
of very modest capability and train- 
ing. Some are outstanding pianists, 
organists, singers, and directors; 
some are teachers, students, lec- 
turers, businessmen, and housewives. 
All have church music as their com- 
mon ground: Each has something to 
contribute and each can find some- 
thing to take.” 

Thus the A.G.O. is contributing 
to the enrichment of church music 
all over the United States. But 
just what is the American Guild of 


S. Lewis Elmer is national president 
of the American Guild of Organists. 
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Organists—who are its members 
and what is its purpose? Let’s look 
at the record. 

The founding of the American 
Guild of Organists, a movement 
started by forward-looking church 
musicians in the United States just 
before the turn of the century 
(in 1896), resulted in an organiza- 
tion of inestimable value to all or- 
ganists, choral directors, clergymen, 
churches and communities. 

The biennial national convention 
which was held recently in Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul (July 12-16) gave 
evidence of the achievements of the 
A.G.O. through the years. The 
appearance of distinguished recital- 
ists, lecturers, and choral conductors 
made the five-day series of events a 
memorable occasion. 


World-Wide Membership 


This organization which was 
chartered by the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of 
New York in response to a petition 
containing twenty-two names, and 
with 145 Charter Members or 
Founders, now has a membership of 
more than 14,000 with 250 chapters 
or branches in every state, as well as 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Panama. There are 
members also in various parts of 
the world. 


The following excerpts referring 
to the worth of the national work 
of the Guild in connection with re- 
ligious music, appeared in the Con- 
gressional Record in April of this 
year: 

“The New York Times of April 
12 reporting on the results of a re- 
cent world-wide survey concludes 
that ‘Man’s faith in God does not, 
on the whole, appear to have suf- 
fered any crippling blow in the last 
two decades as a result of the 
horrors of war, the discoveries of 
science, the encroachment of ma- 
terialism, or the political and 
ideological conflicts of the current 
era,’ 

“Church and synagogue leaders 
agree, according to the New York 
Times, that organized religion in 
the United States has never been 
healthier. 

“One of our country’s greatest 
cultural organizations is the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists whose 
14,000 members consist of organists 
and choir directors in our churches. 
Music under the skilled direction of 
members of the American Guild of 
Organists has played a major role 
in the growth of our church 
membership and is making possible 
the kind of report which the New 
York Times has made. The purpose 
of this non-profit educational insti- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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HIS article might well be called 
“Music in the Worship Service.” 
It is directed primarily to the or- 
ganist, with occasional comments 
for the choir director. The foremost 
premise that must be kept in mind 
at all times by the organist is that 
the organ in the church is an instru- 
ment of worship. With this estab- 
lished, every sound coming from the 
organ must glorify the service and 
never detract from it. The congre- 
gation should be aware that the 
music helps them feel a closeness to 
God, rather than that it displays 
only the virtuosity of the organist. 
Now let’s consider the service it- 
self. Should the titles of preludes, 
offertories, and postludes be listed 
in the bulletin? I am often asked 
this question. In my church I usual- 
ly do not list them simply because 
I improvise most of the preludes, 
etc. I believe that all the music in 
a worship service should be inte- 
grated with the minister’s subject, 
and at times it may be impractical 
for the minister to tell the organist 
very far in advance just what his 
topic will be. If titles of organ selec- 
tions do not appear in the bulletin, 
there is room for the organist to use 
imagination, ingenuity, and ‘‘on-the- 
spot” inspiration. A loud and noisy 
postlude may not be suitable after 
a prayer service, and yet if it is print- 
ed in the bulletin the organist feels 
a certain obligation to play it. All 
this is not by any means to imply 
that preludes should be sloppy or 


Mr. Webb is minister of music at the 
Oak Lawn Methodist Church in Dallas, 
Texas. 
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unprepared. Some organists may not 
be as adept as others at the art of 
improvisation, and therefore should 
stay close to the printed page. A 
little work and thought combined 
with much practice on improvising 
will reap many rewards and help 
your organ playing to become spon- 
taneous. 

What can be done to improve 
hymn-singing in church? I believe 
that hymns can be among the most 
meaningful parts of the service if 
they are sung with dignity and firm 
resolution. The organist can do 
much to aid the congregation in 
singing. First, he can improvise on 
the hymn tune itself. Try playing a 
counter melody on another manual 
with a suitable solo stop. Many 
choirs sing descants to their hymns; 
why shouldn’t the organ play a des- 
cant? Or if you are a bit more am- 
bitious, you might improvise in a 
free style, getting away from the 
melody entirely. This should be 
done on a very familiar hymn so 
that the congregation will not break 
down. (An excellent book that 
might be of some help is Fifty Or- 
gan Accompaniments to Well- 
Known Hymn Tunes, by T. Tertius 
Noble and published by J. Fischer.) 


Sing Hymns in Unison 


It is especially helpful for the 
choir to sing in unison on the hymns 
—especially the majestic hymns of 
praise. Four parts are usually lost in 
congregational singing, but if the 
basses sing the melody in a high reg- 
ister it will cut through and give an 
intense, triumphant feeling to the 
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hymn. Raising the key a half step 
on the last verse also adds new in- 
terest. This may be done by just a 
dominant seventh of the new key 
immediately preceding the last 
verse. Don’t be afraid that the con- 
gregation will get lost. If you have 
rehearsed your choir and they are 
singing in unison, I can guarantee 
that the congregation will follow 
easily. 

At what tempo should hymns be 
sung? My standing rule is—do not 
drag! However, that does not mean 
that the organist should race 
through them so that they lose their 
dignity. In my opinion a steady, 
moderate, tempo is the best—one 
that will permit a severe slowing 
down on the last verse if the occa- 
sion calls for it. When the words of 
a hymn are fine enough to dwell 
upon, try this: On the last verse of 
“O God, Our Help in Ages Past,” 
move to a half step higher and sing 
it with a marked slower tempo than 
the previous verses. If the choir and 
organ hold their sustaining quality 
through the long quarter notes, a 
grand and glorious ending will re- 
sult and it will make the singers 
more aware of the power of Isaac 
Watts’ great prayer. One other word 
of caution to the organist—please! 
Never any tremolo on hymns! 

What sort of music should be 
played during soft meditations? 
Many ministers prefer no music at 
all during silent prayers. However, 
if you prefer to use it (and you 
might try it both ways) it is better 
to use an unfamiliar piece with little 
movement. Thus the congregation 

(Continued on page 23) 
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No. 20. CHORAL REPER- 
TOIRE RING BINDER, 
made of extra heavy 
fiber, loose leaf style. 


$0.45 
Prices 150 or more, 
40 


No. 20 


No. 24 


No. 24. E. M. B. LOOSE LEAF CHORAL 
FOLIO, made of pebble grained black leath- 
erette. Equipped with wires to hold 6 or 
more octavo numbers in loose leaf style. Two 
pockets. 


No. 240 E. M. B. LOOSE LEAF CHORAL 
FOLIO, same as No. 24 in deep maroon. 


Prices 
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No. 45. EMBUR DURO- 
FOLIO, 8%”x12”, made of 
flexible waterproof, black, 
pebble grained leatherette. 
Will not break or crack. Bot- 
tom pockets for music. A 
beautiful folio of the finest 


quality. 
Prices Eo or more, each 1.05 No. 45 


No. 450 EMBUR DURO FOLIO, same as No. 
45 in deep maroon. 


avoid that 


look 


Smart looking and durable, EMB 
Folios keep your music flat and 
clean — for easy handling, longer 

use. And best of all, EMB Folios 

are inexpensive. Order any of 

the types shown on approval. 

look them over, and then order 
in quantity for your group. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas ¢ Text books 
and literature ¢ Band and orchestra music ¢ Instrumental solo 
and ensemble music ¢ Instrumental methods * A complete stock 
of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of 
music education. 


No. 26 ECONOMO FOLIO, red 
rope paperoid. 
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HIS is not the place perhaps, to 

embark upon a dissertation of 
architectural styles and the musical 
factors involved, but I do feel con- 
strained to speak of some anomalous 
situations. We have seen the place 
of music in aid of worship, and a 
corollary to that would be that 
choirs and organs should be located 
for maximum musical effect and 
proper handling so that the message 
of the music and the atmosphere 
created may reach the worshippers 
with the minimum of distraction by 
externals or interference. 

By this token I dare say that it 
would be far better if no choirs 
were placed directly facing the con- 
gregation, and while less objection- 
able, it must also be said that the 
chancel seating arrangement is also 
open to question. The divided choir 
was never originally found in parish 
churches. It dates to a time when the 
singing was largely unisonal and re- 
sponsorial in monastic churches. 
When cathedral choirs were divided 
they contemplated a complete well 
trained choir on either side, and 
even so, the matter of singing and 
directing remained a difficult one. 

If one feels that the sense of unity 
may be strengthened by having the 
organ and singers at the front, a 
transept position may be possible; a 
location behind the altar or chancel 
focal point may be tried, but in most 


The above article is part of an ad- 
dress by Mr. Gammons delivered at the 
recent American Guild of Organists 
national convention in Milwaukee. Mr. 
Gammons is a member of the faculty at 
the Groton School, Groton, Conn. 
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small churches the choir and organ 
fare far better when located in a 
rear gallery with ample room. Some 
liturgical churches have a_ small 
choir in the chancel for chanting 
and responses, and a larger choir in 
the rear for the singing of more com- 
plex music. It must be said that for 
small churches, however, and these 
with a free order of worship, there 
is little sane reason for a divided 
choir or concert hall seating. 
Today we find much attention de- 
voted to reality, naturalness, and 
even functionalism in architecture. 
There is a healthy movement toward 
more active congregational partici- 
pation in the worship of most all 
faiths. This reality, the desire to be 
natural and true, is laudable and 
fuller participation by all is a worthy 
ideal. The only objections possible 
are that at times unthinking applica- 
tions of these ideas lead to incon- 
gruity and even ugliness and the 
negation of helpful aids to worship. 


Church Vestments 


It might be well here to include 
the matter of vestments as worn and 
used in church. Again, the liturgical 
churches have established usages and 
styles, and while imitation may be a 
sincere form of flattery, there should 
be a clear understanding of the 
meaning and use of vestments. The 
use of ornaments and adjuncts to 
ceremonial should be thought out 
most carefully. True, one may not 
deny the right to use these things by 
any church or person, but there 
should be some reason and _intel- 
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ligence applied to ceremonial vest- 
ments and ecclesiastical ornaments. 

Take the case where one sees a 
choir marching around a church in 
procession merely for the sake of dis- 
playing their new vestments. In one 
such case I noted collegiate gowns 
and mortarboards were worn, and 
every chorister wore a full-blown 
priestly stole. These, being regular 
ornaments of the ordained clergy, 
could hardly be appropriate here. 

One finds colored sanctuary lamps, 
vigil lights and other time-honored 
appurtenances used merely as empty 
decoration and this recalls to my 
mind something I saw when I 
walked down the street of a metro- 
politan city. There in a jeweler’s 
window was a sumptuous display of 
crosses in gold, silver, and other 
metals. Above the glittering show 
was a sign with the legend, “These 
crosses are solely to beautify the 
wearer; they have no religious sig- 
nificance whatsoever.” . . . 

It may seem a commonplace to 
you, but it seems to many that we 
are afraid of a moment of silence in 
our services. The organ must pro- 
vide some sort of background to 
cover every otherwise unoccupied 
moment in the service. The direct 
attention to the spoken word of the 
minister in prayer, scripture, or 
meditation is vitiated for many when 
the organist attempts to provide 
soft “Hollywood” mood music on 
ethereal-sounding celestes and _per- 
cussions. 

Personally, I have been very 
moved by recent demonstrations of 
choric speaking, and conversely I 

(Continued on page 27) 
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ASN’T that a horrible hymn 
we had in church this morn- 
ing?” 

“Yes, I’d like to choke the fellow 
who chose it!” 

Such griping is an ancient Sunday 
dinner pastime. I’ve done my share 
of it, and I'll bet you have too. 
Hymn writers, hymn selectors, and 
hymn singers have been perennial 
targets of sharp jabs. 

Until recently I have been on the 
performing side of the hymn _ busi- 
ness, slinging mud at editors in par- 
ticular. Now I find myself on the 
other side of the fence, helping to 
prepare a hymnbook for a group of 
five Protestant denominations, whose 
membership totals about four mil- 
lion. To date no one has threatened 
my life, but enough has been said 
to convince me that editing a hymn- 
book is no picnic. Hundreds of con- 
flicting letters baffle the compilers. 

Although we relish the chance to 
improve church music, we are less 
and less cocky about our ability to 
produce any important change. Our 
constituents live thousands of miles 
apart and their desires are even fur- 
ther removed. A constant hodge- 
podge of suggestions keeps our edi- 
torial minds in a whirl. For in- 
stance, one man has advised, “Re- 
member the common man,” and in 
the same mail another said, “Don’t 
consider us all morons.” One plead- 
ed for the good old Gospel songs, 
while another urged, “For goodness 
sake don’t waste valuable space on 
them.” Many have suggested that we 


~ David “Hugh Jones is director of 
music at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. 
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“lower the keys,” or “simplify the 
harmony,” “get rid of the banal 
rhythms,” and, most of all, “give 
us singable tunes.” 

With some of these suggestions we 
heartily agree, but with others, 
frankly, we are puzzled. Right off, 
we ask, what is a singable tune? 
Singable by whom? By one who is 
prejudiced against anything new, or 
by one who has a fairly good ear 
and is willing to try anything once? 
Obviously we hope to choose only 
singable hymns, but we should be 
allowed to presuppose that hymn 
singers will approach our selections 
with open minds and_ vitalized 
muscles. After all, we shouldn’t ex- 
pect even the greatest hymn to acti- 
vate the diaphragms of those who 
are at ease in Zion. Common sense 
dictates not only that we select fine 
singable hymns, but that those who 
sing expend a reasonable amount of 
mental and muscular effort. 


Suggested Criteria 


Granted a real desire for improve- 
ment, what can we do? How can we 
move a lifeless congregation? What 
should be our criteria for the selec- 
tion of hymns? This latter question 


| Since the above article by Dr. Jones appeared in Music Journal (April, 
_ 1953) we have received numerous requests from church authorities all 
over the country for permission to reprint it in whole or in part. So far 
as we can recall, no other single article about church music printed in 
this magazine has received such widespread comment and commendation. 
For this reason, we are reprinting it in this special church section. If 
readers would like to pass along an additional copy of this issue to asso- 
ciates, a limited number are available. 
address of the person to whom you want a copy sent—THE EDITOR 


poses a difficult problem. The fol- 
lowing appear to me to be the ele- 
ments most essential for a successful 
hymn. 

First, there must be an inspired, 
simple, well-written text. The poem 
need not be Scriptural in back- 
ground, but it certainly should be in 
accord with the teachings of Christ 
and should have a generous amount 
of emotional warmth. 

Second, it is imperative that there 
be an interesting, practical, well- 
harmonized melody. The tune need 
not be hampered unduly by six- 
teenth century rules, but unusual 
melodic intervals should be used 
with discretion, keeping in mind the 
musical training and taste of the per- 
forming groups. The harmony need 
not be cramped by tradition, but it 
dare not irk the entire congregation. 
Under no circumstances should har- 
mony be used just to show the an- 
tiquated trend of the composer or, 
conversely, his up-to-dateness. There 
is certainly room for a few new tunes 
in a modern idiom, but good judg- 
ment should tell the composer how 
far to go. Standpatters must remem- 
ber that our school children are hav- 
ing musical advantages undreamed 
of twenty-five years ago. High school 
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students all over the country are per- 
forming difficult works by great mas- 
ters of all times. Their tastes are 
being so conditioned that we would 
err seriously if we did not provide 
for them at least a small proportion 
of definitely modern tunes. 

Now this all seems simple and ob- 
vious enough, but don’t be misled 
into thinking it is easy to write a 
good hymn. A competent composer 
can scribble off a hymn tune in a 
few minutes, but to get just the right 
tune for the words requires genuine 
inspiration. A perfect union is very 
rarely achieved. 

Yet the more I become involved 
in church music, the more I am con- 
vinced that the development of a 
good hymnbook, important as it is, 
will not solve our problem. Rather, 
a more urgent need is for ministers 
and musicians who are not only well 
trained but eager to teach the hymn- 
book. During the past eighteen 
years, I have had the privilege of 
appearing with the Princeton Semi- 
nary Male Chorus in about two 
thousand churches throughout 
North America. A casual survey of 
the music in these churches, which 
were of every conceivable type, re- 
vealed very little serious effort to 
teach hymns. Happily there were 
notable exceptions. One such was a 
small Welsh church in Venedocia, 
Ohio, where we heard wonderful 
hymn singing. Of course we all 
know that any Welsh congregation 
will sing hymns at the drop of a 
hat, but even among the Welsh 
someone had to start this tradition. 


become increasingly clear that some- 
one has to get to work on our feeble 
congregational hymn singing. Our 
people must be jarred out of a mu- 
sical and spiritual lethargy. I have 
said quite often publicly that an in- 
telligent and sensitive non-Christian 
would be bored to death by the 
hymn singing in most Christian 
churches. The singing is either dull 
and lifeless or, among some sects, un- 
musically hilarious. Incidentally, if 
I have to choose between these two 
extremes, give me hilarity every 
time. It is easier to deaden a live 
man than to enliven a dead one. 

Well, what’s next? Although the 
situation is trying, it is by no means 
hopeless. Very definitely it calls for 
intelligence, spiritual impetus, and 
a lot of sweat. For a very small 
minority who seem to be satisfied 
with the present situation we can 
only hope that they see the light. 
For a very large group who seem to 
be seriously concerned and are will- 
ing to try any reasonable remedy we 
offer the following suggestions. 

To start with, we urge the use of 
a worthy hymnbook. It is easy to 
find a good one today. Many con- 
tain some hymns which are below 
the standard of our best musical and 


literary critics, but most have an 
abundance of hymns which are 
worth serious attention. Given such 
a book, there should be a definite 
program of teaching, projected by 
the minister in conjunction with the 
musician and with the wholehearted 
support of the congregation. We at 
Princeton Seminary, over a period 
of several years, studied the entire 
Presbyterian book chronologically. 
We did our utmost to relate hym- 
nology to church history, political 
history, and the history of art and 
music. 

This year, at Princeton, we have 
concentrated on the hymns of fif- 
teen of the best-known authors and 
have prepared scripts for radio pro- 
grams dealing with these authors. 
An interesting and challenging ex- 
tracurricular activity has been to re- 
cord these programs for broadcast- 
ing over a Trenton radio station. 
There is no end to what can be 
done along this line, and we hope 
that inspired and imaginative teach- 
ers all over the country will create 
opportunities to promote the best in 
hymnody. 

Having launched upon a course 
of teaching, one will soon discover 


Searching for the motive for the | 


singing in this small Ohio church, 
I learned that the spark was fur- 


nished by one man, a layman not | 
well known as a professional mu- | 
sician but a devoted hymn enthusi- | 


ast who for many years had faith- 
fully drilled his people in the art 
of hymn singing. Give us more such 
men and we can transform hymn 
singing anywhere in America. 


Congregations Don’t Sing 


Strangely enough, the best congre- 
gational hymn singing is seldom 
found in the large churches with fine 
professional or amateur choirs. Ap- 
parently our parishioners, as choirs 
improve, fast become victims of 
spectatoritis. Choral music has ad- 
vanced tremendously during the 
past quarter of a century, but it has 
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T may be said that the perform- 
ing musician occupies a more 
desirable place in the social scheme 
now than he did a thousand years 
ago, when emperors and popes saw 
fit to proclaim that musicians—who 
were then largely homeless strays— 
could claim no protection under the 
law, and in fact, were given none, 
It is extremely paradoxical that 
in those distant days, when the 
cultivation of music by the nobility 
through the cults of the Min- 
nesinger and the troubador was 
held in great esteem, the people who 
did the actual performing occupied 
a relatively low place in the social 
scale. The musician was a servant, 
and he was destined to remain one 
for a long time to come. At worst 
he was a strolling player, at best a 
household retainer, one of the large 
corps of servants which kept the 
great and noble castles and palaces 
of Europe in operation. 
Sometimes, as it happened, it was 
the servant rather than the master 
who achieved the greater fame. Out- 
side the limits of their native 
Hungary the Dukes of Esterhazy 
are remembered principally because 
they had in their employ for about 
thirty years a Kappelmeister named 
Franz Joseph Haydn. Yet notwith- 
standing the fact that Haydn was 
renowned throughout Europe as 
one of the leading composers of his 
day, his status in the Esterhazy 
The above speech, by Mr. Carroll, 
manager of the Toledo, Ohio, Sym- 
phony, was delivered at the recent con- 
vention of the American Symphony 
Orchestra League in Springfield, Ohio. 
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Orchestral Musician 


C. M. CARROLL 


household was about on a level with 
the second cook, and he was ad- 
dressed with the third person singu- 
lar pronoun “er” which in German 
is not merely impersonal but con- 
descending. If the leader of the 
household musicians was so_ low, 
the position of the musicians them- 
selves may indeed be said to have 
been unenviable. 

This was not such a bad state, 
comparatively, when the pleasures 
of life were, as Benjamin Disraeli 
said, “for the few, the very few.” If 
it did not provide a high social 
status, the patronage of the nobility 
at least guaranteed the musician a 
living, or in the jargon of our time, 
a bed and three squares a day., even 
though he entered and left his em- 
ploy through the service entrance. 


Improvement Seen 


With the coming of the nine- 
teenth century and the Romantic 
era, things improved some. Franz 
Liszt, inspired by the tremendous 
success, financial as well as musical, 
of Niccolo Paganini, developed an 
astounding pianistic technique, let 
his hair grow long, and soon became 
the rage of the age. Other pianists 
followed his lead, and are still doing 
so, even though in our own day the 
long-hair is being replaced by the 
marcel. But from a musical point 
of view, the nineteenth century was 
the century of the pianist. He was 
feted, he was lionized, he tossed his 
hair wildly, and the ladies swooned 
in sheer delight. —But it was not 
to last. 


The orchestra, which had started 
life as a group of instruments ac- 
companying the opera, gradually 
began to have a life of its own in 
the concert hall, far from scenery, 
make-up, costumes and vocal tem- 
peraments. In the United States 
this evolution was accelerated; the 
orchestra became and remains the 
principal concert medium, to the 
virtual exclusion of opera and 
chamber music, and other media. 
The paramount place occupied by 
the symphony orchestra in our 
twentieth-century American culture 
has meant that the hero-worship 
bestowed during the eighteen- 
hundreds on the pianist has been 
transferred in the nineteen-hundreds 
to the conductor. But unfortunately, 
the orchestra musician has not seen 
a comparable rise in his status. He 
is all too often still a servant. In- 
deed, it is a rather sad commentary 
on the mores of our age that the 
conductor of an orchestra should 
be showered with adulation while 
the performers who work under his 
direction are prevented by the terms 
of their contracts from using the 
corridors of the concert hall during 
a performance, 

It may be said that the orchestral 
musician has no overwhelming de- 
sire to rub elbows with the elite 
during intermission. ‘This is in- 
dubitably true, and is illustrated 
by a story which, according to my 
sources, occurred to Fritz Kreisler. 
Mr. Kreisler was engaged to play at 
a fashionable gathering, and an- 
nounced that his fee would be 
$1,000. (Needless to say, this was 
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some years ago.) But in arranging GRAY-NOVELLO 
the details of the occasion, the 
hostess, who was a leader of society 


and wished to preserve the necessary {} EARLY AMERICAN MORAVIAN CHURCH MUSIC 


i : isler ‘ 
ronneyengadllnguenerengi pas amet A Series of fifteen anthems and responses, compiled from historical sources, edited 
that he was under no circumstances andl ervetiged 


to mingle with the guests; where- CLARENCE DICKINSON 


upon the violinist gallantly in- 
The English translations by HELEN A. DICKINSON 


conditions his fee would be only 


Announcing a new and important contribution to American Church Music! 


1. Sing, O Ye Heavens . F. Peter 3.30 
When orchestras were first started Tie 30 

in this country, the musicians were For Me, (0) Lord gale Walle 30 
hired—they were, in fact, in large 9. Behold ‘ is +20 

any other activity were hired. Their Thy Guidine KG, 3 


them, and they were not expected, 
or even permitted, to take any fur- Ce ee er 


ther action in the functioning of THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, inc. 


the orchestra. But this attitude Agents for NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 

seems to be on the wane, for two 159 East 48th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
reasons. First, our whole social 

philosophy has consistently broad- GRAY-NOVELLO 


ened the emphasis on the dignity 


and worth of the individual no mat- 
ter what his descent or occupation. —Don’t fail to write for sample copies— 


As a corollary, the great mass of 
people is assuming more and more S / S / 
the active direction of their respec- evera er Y Uccessfu n b ems 


tive individual fates. This is very 


evident in the field of industry, for for S.A.T.B. 
instance, where the labor force Berger, Jean 
exerts an interest in and control 8512 The One Hundreth Fiftieth Psalm ...... ae 
over management policies which 8673 The Thirteenth Psalm ................ aa 
would have been unthinkable a 
9 
8627 In the Shelter of Thy Wings ........... .20 
Barriers Broken Hilty, Everett J. 
8665 Let All Mortal Flesh ............. 
Secondly, the rise of the com- Moe Daniel 


many of the old barriers between 


tie 
dividual and the members of his {Ill FISCHER & BRO. 119 West 4otnst. New York 18, N. Y. 


audience. For the community or- 
chestra musician is a new breed who [E 
has probably never seen an ivory 


tower, much less lived in one. As 
far as the orchestra is concerned, he You Get a Years Subscuption 
is a competent musician, else he 
could not participate. But he is to WYAUSIC wual 
also, on the average, a_ leading 

citizen of his community, a teacher, 


doctor, business man, industrial L U 


worker, or housewife who occupies 


his or her chair not because of a the services of Stanford University's famous vocational test- 
pay-check—which is either meager ing staff. This long-established service in career selection is 
or non-existent—but because of a now available in the fields of music teaching and music per- 


love of music and the fine arts, and 
a desire to communicate that love . 
to friends, neighbors and feliow- Use blank on page 29. 
citizens wherever they may be. 


formance. All for the price of one subscription! 
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He is, in fact, an amateur. As 
often as not he is accused of being 
an amateur, but I would like to say 
here and now that the critics, or 
people (and let us, just for the sake 
of this point, assume that critics are 
people) the people who use this 
word “amateur” thinking it is a 
verbal assault simply don’t know 
what they are talking about. Since 
so many of the troubles which in- 
volve our world today are semantic 
in nature, let us stop a moment and 
investigate this word amateur. 


Real Meaning 


What is an amateur? In sports, 
where it crops up as often as any- 
where, it distinguishes one who takes 
money for his services from one 
who (theoretically, at least) indulges 
just for the love of it. That is, in 
fact, the original and basic mean- 
ing of the word, derived as it is 
from the Latin amator, from the 
verb amare, meaning to love. In 
other words, an amateur is one who 
engages in an activity not for ma- 
terial gain but primarily because of 
his love for that activity. What 
better description of our community 
orchestra musician could we desire? 

Now, as I said, this word amateur 
is all too often bandied about and 
frequently used disparagingly by 
people who should know better. 
After all, practically all of the music 
in the world which was written up 
to one hundred years ago, with the 
exception of opera, was written for 
amateurs. The motets of Orlando 
di Lasso, the madrigals of Thomas 
Morley, the Well-Tempered Clavier 
of Sebastian Bach, the piano works 
of Mozart and Beethoven, the 
Liebeslieder waltzes of Johannes 
Brahms were all written for ama- 
teurs. In our commercialized era, 
when entertainment has become 
something someone does for you 
rather than something you do for 
yourself, when music has become 
largely a passive pastime rather than 
an active one, we need to keep re- 
minding ourselves that the con- 
tatas of Bach were not written for 
the Shaw Chorale, nor the Ap- 
pasionnata Sonata for Carnegie 
Hall. The community orchestra 
musician, in his status as an ama- 
teur, is the spiritual heir of an 
ancient and honorable musical tra- 
dition, a tradition which has given, 


20 


and which will continue to give, 
much great music to the world. 

Mrs. Thompson in her conven- 
tion speech pointed out to you 
some of the dangers which are 
inherent in control of the arts 
by those who are not primarily 
and inherently artistic themselves. 
Does it not seem possible that the 
musicians themselves should take a 
more active interest in the direction 
of music organizations? It does, but 
it has not worked out that way in 
the past. The musicians have stood 
by and let management wrestle with 
the problems—they have let Caesar 
do his own rendering, so to speak 
—and the result is that orchestras 
which might have been saved have 
gone down the drain. 

It may be said that the attitude of 
the orchestra musician has usually 
been, “Yeah, but I just work here!” 
or else he has felt that it is not his 
place to take a hand, or that any- 
thing he might say or do would be 
discounted, anyway, since it is ob- 
vious he has a vested interest in the 
orchestra, 

This may, perhaps, be said with 
some truth of the major symphony 
orchestra musicians, but is certainly 
not true of the community orchestra 
musician. He is not financially de- 
pendent on the orchestra, and 
possibly he has a wider philosophical 
vision than his musical colleague, 
since he has not been put through 
the educational strait-jacket of an 
academic music curriculum. Our 
community orchestra musicians are 
business and professional men first 
and orchestra players incidentally. 
They have that rare combination of 
non-musical standing in the com- 
munity plus musical ability and 
interest which makes for the finest 
kind of executive-board leadership. 
They are the key to a responsible 
and integrated arts program for 
their community. 

I listened during this past winter 
to a talk by a music educator, the 
head of one of our very excellent 
educational institutions. He was 
concerned over the multiplicity of 
community orchestras, some of them 
patently of doubtful artistic po- 
tentiality of achievement. He was 
also concerned over the remunera- 
tion of the musicians in question, 
over the fact that someone who had 
spent a major portion of his life 
training in music should not be 


given a chair in a community or- 
chestra and then told he must earn 
the major portion of his income 
somewhere else, quite possibly in a 


field completely removed from 
music. 

I think he is right. But if we 
are to attack this entire problem 
of compensation for service in mu- 
sical production, it seems to me that 
the most pressing problem, and the 
first point of attack, is to make sure 
that the practicing professional or- 
chestra musician, whose habitat is 
the major symphony orchestra, re- 
ceives a living wage for something 
more than forty to sixty percent of 
the year. When we have solved 
that problem, we may with a more 
easy conscience look to the welfare 
of his junior colleague in the com- 
munity orchestra. 

But, in the meantime, I think the 
schools may lend a hand to the 
problem. They have felt the pinch 
of specialization, and have raced to 
produce a larger quantity of more 
highly trained performers than ever 
before. In the years since I left 
the ivy-covered walls, armed against 
the chill winds of musical fortune 
with one thin—and shorn—sheep- 
skin, I have thought that we may be 
producing too much product and 
not enough customers. Our music 
schools are concerned, and rightly 
so, with the production of com- 
petent teachers and skilled per- 
formers. But their responsibility 
does not end there; it only begins. 
There is no ready-made market for 
any product; it must be created. For 
an increased consumption of music, 
we must in the long race look to the 
schools, for it is in the schools, in 
our formative years, that we acquire 
the concepts which we very largely 
retain throughout life. We will 
never have more and better mu- 
sicians unless we have more and 
better listeners. 


Realistic Approach 


And also, I think that the schools 
can help in another way, by taking 
a realistic approach to the problem 
in statu quo, by pointing up the 
fact that the student’s musical career 
stands a greater chance of success 
if he can combine his practice of 
the fifth position with some _ back- 
ground as to the mechanics of the 
financing and organization of mu- 
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sical institutions, of the need tor 
musicians who can take an active 
part in community life, of the 
necessity for them not to sit and 
grouse about low scales and salaries, 
but to get out and do some fund- 
raising, to get acquainted with the 
general reaction of the public to 
the fine arts, and to study all sides 
of the economic picture as it relates 
to the fine arts. 

The creation of more and greater 
musical opportunities depends not 
only on getting more people in- 
terested in music, it depends also 
on getting more musicians interested 
in people. The time has come for 
the orchestra musician to throw off 
the last vestiges of his European- 
inherited tradition of servitude and 
to assume a responsibility for ac- 
tivity and leadership beyond that of 
merely playing the notes at re- 
hearsals and concerts. It is not 
merely an opportunity, it is a chal- 
lenge, and how we as musicians, 
particularly in our community or- 
chestras, react to this challenge will 
be a major factor in determining 
the proper future developments of 
the arts in this country. 444 


ORGANISTS 
(Continued from page 11) 
tution is the development of high 
standards in organ and _ choral 
music in our churches and _ syna- 
gogues. This it has done admirably.” 
The Guild is non-sectarian, and 
membership is available to both or- 
ganists and choirmasters in all 
religious bodies—whether they hold 


positions in cathedrals, the large - 


churches or synagogues, or the vast 
number of positions in smaller 
churches—to all of whom much in- 
formative and helpful material is 
available. 

The National Headquarters of 
the A.G.O. and the National Officers 
and Council are in the International 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York City. In all parts of the 
United States, the fifteen Regional 
Chairmen, the State Chairmen, 
Deans of Chapters, and Regents of 
Branches share in the national, 
regional, state, and local adminis- 
tration. 

Under its charter, the American 
Guild of Organists is authorized to 
conduct examinations for the pur- 
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ACROSS 22 Border 24 Animal fat; dialectic 
1 Ecclesiastical garment 50 Mimes 26 Recess at the end of a 
4 —a-dub 51 Old-fashioned pronoun church 
7 Damage form 27 Lean-to 
10 Popular singer 52 Pertaining to a partic- 28 Repent 
13 First overture to Fidelio ular kind of opera 29 Those who go to the 
15 Heroine of Gilbert and 55 Fundamental opera to be seen 
Sullivan light opera 8 Short operatic song 30 Viscous 
16 Tree 59 Richard Strauss opera 32 Goddess of victory 
17 Mendelssohn opera 61 Walter — del Vogel- 34 Mohammedan religious 
18 Suitcase weide leaders 
20 Man’s nickname 62 Such; French 35 Theatre curtain 
21 Famous operatic basso 63 Composer of The Bar- 36 Sicilian volcano 
23 Very personal pronoun ber of Seville 39 Heroine of Gluck 
24 Belgian port 64 Abstract being opera 
25 Finale 65 Alphabet letters 42 Observations 
26 Thus; Spanish 66 Falstaff 43 Modern British com- 
28 Historic building 67 Dry pet, Triumph of Nep- 
29 Grassland une 
31 Opera-house dweller DOWN 44 — the beguine : 
33 Subject of a drinking 1 Woe 46 Served between acts in 
song 2 One of a Baltic people Covent Garden 
35 — Falla 3 Puccini opera 48 Undulating F 
37 Johann Strauss’ father 4 Operatic part 49 French ballerina 
38 Composer of The Mag- 5 Swiss canton 50 Russian craft society 
ic Flute 6 British conductor 51 Beasts of burden 
40 Orfeo — Eurydice 7 Metropolitan singer 53 Archaic negative 
41 Joint 8 Mature 54 Diminutive suffix 
43 Capital of the Chal- 9 East Indian cereal; 55 In the highest degree 
dean empire variant 56 Eighteenth-century 
44 Rimsky-Korsakov made 10 Executed a grand jete English composer; set 
music of its flight 11 Illinois city songs for As You Like 
45 Upright parts of notes 12 Correct It 
47 Auditor; abbr. 14 Main body of a church 57 Secular 
48 Card 19 Bobization syllable 60 Card game 
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pose of evaluating the training and 
attainments of the organists and 
choirmasters who are candidates for 
these examinations in Practical 
Organ Playing, Choir-Training, and 
the Theory and General Knowledge 
of music. Certificates in their re- 
spective classes of membership 
(Fellow, Associate, or Choir Master) 
are granted to candidates who pass 
these examinations, 


Classifications 


The Guild also includes members 
who are not required to take exam- 
inations, but who are proposed by 
two active members. One must be 
a member to take the examinations 
for the certificate of Associate or for 
Choir Master (the examination for 
Choir Master is for Roman Catho- 
lics); and a member must have 
passed the Associate examination to 
take the examination for the certi- 
ficate of Fellow. Those who receive 
the certificate of Associate have the 
privilege of using the letters 
A.A.G.O.; those with the certificate 
of Choir Master may use Ch. M.; 
and those with the certificate of 
Fellow, the letters F.A.G.O. 

The purposes of the American 
Guild of Organists are stated thus: 
to advance the cause of worthy re- 
ligious music; to elevate the status 
of church musicians and to increase 
their appreciation of their responsi- 
bilities, duties, and opportunities; 
to raise the standards of efficiency 
of organists and choirmasters by 
examinations; to provide members 
with opportunities for meeting, for 
the discussion of professional topics; 
and to do other such lawful things 
as are incidental to the purposes of 
the Guild. 

Examinations are held annually 
in many centers. Serious study in 
preparation for the Guild examina- 
tions has developed to an amazing 
extent, particularly in the field of 
music theory, which is so necessary 
to the efficient organist and choir- 
master. The examinations consti- 
tute the vital work and represent 
the true standards of the Guild. 
That the high character of the re- 
quirements for the examinations 
present a powerful incentive to stu- 
dents is evinced by the thorough 
preparation which must precede the 
examinations. The highest exam- 
ination, that for the certificate of 


Fellow, is one of the most compre- 
hensive music examinations given 
in the country. Its successful com- 
pletion is a mark of distinguished 
achievement. 

The practical results of the work 
of this organization are many, but 
include primarily the marked im- 
provement in standards of organ 
playing and choral work in the 
church service, as well as in recital 
playing. Model services are pre- 
sented in various parts of the 
country; festival services are per- 
formed by combined choirs, some- 
times with orchestra; recitals are 
given by resident organists and visit- 
ing virtuosi. Lectures, round-table 
discussions, and social meetings are 
arranged by Chapter committees. 
Series of recitals are being broadcast 
and plans are in process for the use 
of television. All these activities 
contribute to the improvement of 
ideals and musical taste, not only of 
the participants but among the gen- 
eral public as well. National bien- 
nial conventions, alternating with 
regional conventions in fifteen areas 
from coast to coast, assemble large 
numbers of church musicians for 
mutual benefit. Midwinter  con- 
claves are held annually in a dif- 
ferent city each year. National 
A.G.O. Sunday is observed in many 
churches on the third Sunday after 
Easter. 

A number of clergymen, edu- 
cators, and musicians who have 
aided in the advancement of the 
work of the Guild have been desig- 
nated as Honorary Members. Their 
work has been of great value be- 
cause one of the most important 
aims of the organization is a better 
understanding between clergy, laity, 
organists, and choirmasters—an ele- 
ment which is highly essential in 
the achievement of a_ worshipful 
and artistic religious service. When 
a clergyman has a deep realization 
of the value of music in the service 
as a means of worship in which all 
the people can participate, and the 
church musician has a sincere re- 
ligious attitude, the outcome is most 
happy. 

More than fifty Guild Student 
Groups have been formed in col- 
leges, schools, and communities. 

Many who are not organists or 
choirmasters are Subscribing Mem- 
bers and enjoy recitals, choral pro- 
grams, and various meetings of the 
chapters. 


The A.G.O, has considerable in- 
fluence in connection with the 
standardization or organ consoles. 
Builders are willing to confer with 
Guild committees and carry out 
practical suggestions which result in 
many improvements. Architects are 
cooperating in making suitable pro- 
vision for placing organs and choirs, 
and much attention is being given 
to acoustics. 

Competitions under the auspices 
of the Guild result in the creation 
of new anthems, hymn-tunes, and 
organ compositions. 

The Guild Code of Ethics com- 
mends to both churches and church 
musicians, mutual consideration and 
understanding. Organists and choir- 
masters are advised to prepare 
themselves for all possible require- 
ments of their positions, and thus 
make themselves invaluable to the 
churches. All churches are advised 
to appoint church musicians who 
have proven their worth, with full 
power to carry out the policies, as 
the minister and music committee 
may authorize, in regard to music 
in the church. It is further stated 
that the church musician should be 
protected in tenure of office and 
hence be free to do his best work. 

A summation of the Guild’s pur. 
poses is contained in the prayer 
which is used wherever National 
A.G.O. Sunday is observed: 

“Oh God, in Whose temple at 
Jerusalem were appointed singers 
and those skilled in instruments of 
music to set forth Thy praises: Be 
present, we beseech Thee, with us 
Thy servants and grant that in this 
our service we may worship Thee in 
spirit and in truth and at last be 
found meet to glorify Thy Name in 
Thy Temple which is on_ high, 
Amen.” 

AAA 


Music is a wonderful target for 
cartoonists. For instance, take 
this one in the feature called 
“Carnival” by Dick Turnes. It 
shows two affluent business men en- 
route home from their respective 
offices, looking at a billboard an- 
nouncing the summer opera offering, 
Die Valkyrie. The one says to the 
other, “My wife and I sorta com- 
promised—I don’t hafta like it if 
I'll just learn to appreciate it!” 
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(Continued from page 12) 


will not be conscious of a familiar 
tune; they will be free to concen- 
trate on their prayers and yet the 
surface noises of coughing, air con- 
ditioning, etc., will be subdued. This 
also brings up the question of 
pitches for choral responses. I am 
sure you have been inspired by a 
minister’s wonderful prayer only to 
have the mood completely shattered 
with a loud chord for a cue for the 
choral response. Better no response 
at all than that. A little rehearsal 
by choir and organist will do much 
to counteract this. I try to begin 
playing very softly just as the minis- 
ter finishes. (After being associated 
with the same minister for some 
time, you can usually tell when he 
is about to end his prayer.) One 
chord will do if the choir is listen- 
ing intently. Many times the choir 
will complain that they cannot hear 
the organ, but the real trouble is 
lack of concentration on their part. 
I repeat—it is not necessary to blast 
out pitches. One chord, or many 
times a single note, will do. Yes, 
it takes patient training in order 
to make the choir sensitive to these 
subtleties, but the smoothness that 
it adds to a service more than makes 
up for any rehearsal on procedure. 


Organist-Director 


A word to the organist-director. 
I perform both these duties in my 


church, so I feel that I can speak - 


freely about this position. In my 
opinion it is not the best arrange- 
ment as it takes both hands to play 
the organ, and certainly it requires 
two hands to direct a choir if you 
want more than just mechanical 
singing. There are many advan- 
tages to the system, however. Surely 
it is possible to carry on a very 
smooth service when one has both 
the choir and the organ at his finger- 
tips. The anthem presents the most 
difficulty. To eliminate as much 
head-swinging as possible, I mem- 
orize all the anthems. I feel that I 
should have my eyes on the choir 
every minute possible. During the 
anthem, it is the choir that is im- 
portant—not the organ—and I find 
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that every time I take my eyes off the 
| choir, to look either at the keyboard 
or at music, a certain amount of un- 
easiness can be detected. Therefore, 
any stop combination changes 
should be set beforehand on pistons 
whenever possible to avoid hand 
manipulation. I feel strongly that 
the facial expressions and rapt at- 
tention of the choir play a great 
| part in imparting the message of 
the anthem to the congregation. 
| When the director has his head 
_ buried in the music, it is impossible 
for him to inspire a choir to sing 
their best. 

Where is the best place to have 
choir rehearsal? Should it be in the 
choir room or the sanctuary? My 
own experience has shown that it 
is better to rehearse in the room 
where your choir is going to per- 
form. However, I also believe that 
rehearsing with a piano is most es- 
sential, at least half the time. If 
you do not have a piano in the sanc- 
tuary I suggest you rehearse in the 

choir room with the piano at least 
part of the time, especially when 
learning new music. The clarity of 
the hammer action will help your 
singers hear their individual parts. 
If your sanctuary does have a piano, 
use it with the organ on some of the 
accompaniments for anthems. It can 
add variety and is very effective on 
large works. 


Establish Mood 


One thing that the accompanist 
may do to help a rehearsal move 
more quickly is to modulate be- 
tween numbers. The choir should be 
in the right mood to sing each an- 
them, and if that mood is set by 
the accompanist before they begin 
to sing, much time is saved. While 
the singers are closing one piece of 
music and opening another, the ac- 
companist can play very softly the 
opening portion of the next num- 
ber. This establishes pitch and the 
mood is captured before the con- 
ductor makes a motion. 

Most of all, I want to emphasize 

_ again the importance of using your 
own ingenuity and imagination. 
Along with the introduction of any 
new ideas, however, keep in mind 
always that whatever is done must 

strengthen the spiritual atmosphere 
of the service and never detract 
from it. The field of church music is 


unlimited. New and different ideas 
in worship services consistent with 
good taste can inspire our congrega- 
tions more than we realize, and give 
increasing meaning to the church 


service. AAA 


CURRENT TRENDS 


(Continued from page 8) 


Children’s choirs still sing in regular 
worship services special oc- 
casions, but their chief function is 
to intensify worship and develop ap- 
preciations in their own church 
school departments. | know of sev- 
eral churches which employ chil- 
dren’s choir directors and charge 
their salaries to the Christian Educa- 
tion department. In another church 
a youth choir director devotes one 
Sunday each month, to the improve- 
ment of music in the major divi- 
sions of the church school. 

This is a significant trend and of- 
fers much hope for the future of the 
church. There is still a great need 
for coordination of the various de- 
partments in the teaching of hymns 
and liturgy. Look at what happens 
in a_ large percentage of our 
churches: A child enters the Begin- 
ners Department and is taught a few 
ditties which are scarcely sacred or 
musical. He moves to the Primary 
department and begins with a new 
body of literature. In the Junior and 
Senior High departments the process 
of musical relocation goes on with 
very little continuity from one level 
to another. Suddenly the High 
School person is thrust into the 
regular worship service and floun- 
ders because the hymns and_ the 
liturgy are strange to him. We have 
become so obsessed with the notion 
of adjusting education downward to 
the supposed level of the child that 
many young people go through a 
church school from the Beginners 
department to the High School de- 
partment and have little to show for 
it other than a few colored stars for 
regular attendance. After all, who 
can estimate in grade points the 
child’s aesthetic susceptibilities? My 
child may spend her life trying to 
grasp the meaning of the Lord’s 
prayer, the beatitudes, and certain of 
the psalms, but I am positive that 
something within her responds to 
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the beauty of them, and I am de- 
termined that she should have, like 
the birthday spanking, “one to grow 
on.” 

When church schools prepare the 
young person aesthetically for 
church membership there will be 
fewer losses as the child becomes an 
adult in the life of the church. This, 
it seems to me, is one of the chief 
purposes of a children’s choir pro- 
gram coordinated with the church 
school. . . 


In spite of rapid progress toward 
better music in our churches there 
are still some obstacles which must 
be removed. One of these is the 
idea that a choir is a “come one, 
come all” organization. Churches 
will carefully screen all ministerial 
candidates and rebel at the phil- 
osophy of selectivity in the music 
department of the church. At one 
time, after a period of auditions for 
choir singers and the rejection of a 
few aspirants, the choirmaster re- 
ceived a letter stating, “Sometimes a 
young, ambitious director, lacking 
the milk of human kindness, tries to 
use a church choir for self-glorifica- 
tion.” Then the correspondent con- 
cluded with the most significant 
statement of all: ‘““Who cares if there 
are sour notes from the choir loft?” 
It is not necessary that we go to the 
extreme of professionalism in order 
to accomplish worthwhile music. In 
fact, the trend away from the paid 
choir is another indication of 
progress, but it is necessary for us to 
have some sort of standard from 
which to operate. Any person takes 
more pride in an organization for 
which he must qualify than in one 


which he simply joins. One of the- 


great needs is for some degree of 
selectivity in every choir from the 
smallest to the largest. 


Music Committee 


Another unexplored area is the 
music committee. I know full well 
that many of you would prefer to 
leave it unexplored, and I under- 
stand, but our progress could be 
more rapid and more meaningful 
with the help which a sympathetic 
committee could give. Just this year 
a graduate student noted some very 
interesting information about music 
committees. From 125 churches these 
facts were tabulated: 
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In 97 churches the committee con- 
sisted of no more than 2 mem- 
bers 


In 107 churches the committee 
met no more than twice a year 


In 10 no meeting at all 

In only 15 situations did the com- 
mittee support the music pro- 
gram in a positive manner 

In 73 churches no member of the 
choir was on the committee 


In 61 churches the same chairman 
had served for 3 years or longer. 
(8 reported same chairman for 
more than 10 years with one 
person having been chairman 
for 18 years) 


First of all, the committee should 
be made up of not less than five nor 
more than nine members, and no 
member should serve more than 
three years without being away 
from it for a while. ‘The member- 
ship should be made up of some 
choir members, at least one parent 
of a junior choir child, and mem- 
bers of the church of which one 
should also be on the finance com- 
mittee. The job of the committee 
should be a_ positive one except 
when the unpleasant task of dismiss- 
ing someone falls to it. These posi- 
tive activities could be such things 
as assistance with recruiting, raising 
money for special needs, arranging 
appropriate recognition for the mu- 
sic department, publicizing special 
musical events, and any number of 
other helpful things. The time has 
come for us to move away from the 
conception of the music committee 
sitting in judgment on music and 
musicians and toward the idea of 
unity with the committee believing 
in and interpreting the music pro- 
gram of the church. 


Choirmasters need not sit around 
and wait for that musical millenium: 
they could call meetings themselves 
to ask for assistance from the com- 
mittee in certain areas. Of course, 
let’s be good psychologists and not 
confront the committee immediately 
with insurmountable tasks — but 
rather make it easy for the members 
to be of help. You see, if committees 
work with us, it is hard for them to 
work against us. 

Still another real obstacle to pro- 
gress toward musical standards is the 
matter of denominational attitudes. 
Few denominations or synods, con- 
ventions, conferences, or what you 
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will within those denominations do 
very much to improve music. Most 
denominations within fixed geo- 
graphical areas have annual meet- 
ings of some kind where ministers 
come together for business, assis- 
tance, and inspiration. Seminars are 
held on church finance, evangelism, 
community relations, Christian edu- 
cation, etc., but how often is a 
session devoted to the place of music 
within the church? It is an interest- 
ing fact that nearly all attempts at 
mutual cooperation in the business 
of church music have come from 
organists’ guilds, choirmaster’s asso- 
ciations and similar organizations 
and not from the church itself. 
Christian education specialist, archi- 
tectural advisors, authorities on 
youth work, and advice on finance 
are all available to a church staff, 
but in very few situations is help 
available in the problem of church 
music. One of the most rewarding— 
yet disappointing experiences I have 
had was in conducting a church 
music seminar for an annual meet- 
ing of a particular denomination. At 
the close of the session ministers 
crowded around with dozens of real 
questions. We retired to another 
room for more informal discussion. 
All the speakers were asked to make 
their remarks available for a pub- 
lication which would go to all min- 
isters in that area. The only dif- 
ficulty was that the following year a 
similar session was crowded out of 
the program, and today nothing is 
happening to capitalize on the inter- 
est shown by the ministers them- 
selves. 

As mentioned before, the stand- 
ard of musical composition is higher 
today than it has been. However, we 
are still far from the same standard 
which operates for secular music. 


Name the ten greatest contemporary 
composers. Now name the ten great- 
est church music composers. There 
is no real connection, is there. This 
condition should not exist. I once 
spoke to one of America’s most 
talented composers, winner of a 
Guggenheim fellowship, the Prix de 
Rome, and other honors. In answer 
to my question about composers and 
church music, he replied that no 
composer creates for his desk drawer 
and that the church is unwilling to 
perform that music which is to him 
honest and appropriate. It is still a 
dream of mine that some day a 
church or group of churches will 
commission an able composer to 
create a sacred work and will guar- 
antee its performance. It could hap- 
pen yet. 


HYMN BUSINESS 


(Contniued from page 17) 


that even the most familiar hymns 
are really quite unfamiliar to many. 
This has been proved many times in 
hymnology classes and in church 
conferences in many parts of the 
country. When an average group 
says that it knows a hymn you may 
be assured that it knows very little 
more than the first line of the text 
and possibly the melody, more or 
less inaccurately by ear. This situa- 
tion demands not only that we 
study, but that we rack our brains 
to devise the best means of trans- 
mitting our knowledge and interest 
to others. 

Let us begin with all of our choirs, 
introducing at least one new hymn 
a week, knowing full well that these 
hymns will find their way back into 
homes and eventually into the wor- 
ship services of our church. Then 


let’s encourage all of the non-musi- 
cal groups of our church to try The 
Hymn of the Week or The Hymn 
of the Month idea. Obviously fifty- 
two hymns a year would be more 
challenging than twelve, but the 
number is not so important. Church 
school departments and various fel- 
lowship groups of men, women, and 
children should be urged to study 
and sing the same hymn several 
times within the week or the month. 
Numerous repetitions are essential, 
not only to learn the hymn, but to 
test its wearing quality. 

Our prime concern should be that 
we so absorb the hymns that we can 
sing them with understanding and 
enthusiasm. As everyone knows, 
choirs come in for a good deal of 
razzing for dead-pan expressions and 
so on. We who direct choirs know 
that our groups deserve this criticism 
and we accept it for what it is worth. 
At the same time we must confess 
that we know of nothing more de- 
pressing than the expressions on the 
faces of many of our church people 
while singing hymns. (I have said 
this to their faces many times, so I 
hope no one will think that I am 
taking an unfair advantage. I am all 
for the church and simply want to 
register my reactions in order to stir 
up something better.) I think the 
reason for this dullness is that our 
people, by and large, are incapable 
of reading music well, so they are 
torn between reading music and 
reading words, with the result that 
they comprehend neither. Hence the 
lifeless, if not pained, expression. 
Absorbing words and music in one 
reading requires considerable skill. 
By most of us it simply can’t be 
done. Therefore it is necessary to 
ponder words and music until we 
can sing with a facial expression 
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which shows a full comprehension 
of the text and deep conviction of 
its truth. We will settle for a poor 
tone if we can only get an in- 
telligent, radiant, and _ responsive 
countenance. 


Minister’s Role 


To deal with the hymn text, the 
minister, with his long background 
of theological and literary study, is 
probably the most logical and best- 
qualified person. With sufficient 
time to prepare, he should be able 
to give a penetrating analysis of a 
hymn with a few well-chosen words. 
Some ministers might be led to de- 
vote considerable time to the assign- 
ment. I know one who spent four 
Wednesday evenings on a compre- 
hensive interpretation of Reginald 
Heber’s well-known hymn, “Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord, God Almighty.” 
If the pastor does not see fit to talk 
about the hymn during the worship 
service, he could, as many are doing 
every week, prepare an illuminating 
article and publish it in the weekly 
calendar or any other suitable publi- 
cation available. Every little bit 
helps. More time and space devoted 
to hymns and less to advertising 
bazaars and turkey suppers would be 
a step toward eliminating senseless 
singing. 


Teach the Music 


The musician, then, with all the 
means at his disposal should teach 
the music. Almost any combination 
of instruments and voices could be 
used, so long as good taste is shown. 
As much as I dislike a musical saw, 
I suppose the Lord could use it to 
good advantage, if nothing better is 
available. Let’s not complain about- 
our lack but use what we have. If 
we are serious, necessary aids will be 
forthcoming. One of the things that 
impressed me most when I became 
organist for the Westminster Choir 
in Dayton, Ohio, in 1925 was that 
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John Finlay Williamson, the choir 
director, devoted the first hour of 
the regular Friday evening two-hour 
rehearsal to the preparation of the 
hymns for the following Sunday. 
Also, hymns were rehearsed at con- 
gregational dinners and especially at 
the mid-week prayer service. Hymns 
received as careful preparation as 
the anthems. I had attended many 
rehearsals in New York, but I had 
never seen such serious devotion to 
hymn singing. 

Let me add here that it is quite 
evident that the itinerant evangelists 
have beaten the regular pastors and 
musicians at this business of teach- 
ing hymns. Most well-known evan- 
gelists have had as their co-workers 
attractive song leaders who have 
really taught hymns. Unfortunately, 
for those who are interested in the 
development of more serious music, 
some evangelists have gone over- 
board with an inferior and senti- 
mental type of hymn. But they have 
taught, and those who try to coun- 
teract some of the inferior Gospel 
hymns know how well they have 
taught. To some who will argue 
that Gospel songs are more attrac- 
tive than the more standard hymns, 
I can only say I don’t agree. They 
are more popular because they have 
been better propagated and we are 
definitely challenged to produce 
something better. 

In all this it is plain that no one 
plan need be followed, but it is 
equally clear that there must be a 
method. There is no magic solution. 


Of course all will need spiritual 
guidance, but we should not lean 
too heavily upon the Holy Spirit. 
An old German pastor, reprimand- 
ing a young student minister who 
boasted that he had never prepared 
a sermon, but always depended upon 
the Holy Spirit to guide his utter- 
ances said, “In all my long ministry, 
the Holy Spirit has spoken to me 


You need this Reed Instrument mouthpiece Guide, a 12-page booklet listing 


cnly once. It was just after I had 
delivered a poorly prepared sermon. 
The Holy Spirit tapped me on the 
shoulder and said ‘Hans, you are 
lazy!” 

What one of us couldn’t do better, 
if he really buckled down to the job? 
Which reminds me that I should be 
at rehearsal right now. AAA 


LITURGICAL MUSIC 


(Continued from page 14) 


admire certain examples of choral 
sound without an associated text, 
but I think we should be hesitant to 
use humming or similar wordless 
choral effects, because this inevitably 
savors of the concert hall, and we 
should ponder well the dictum that 
the words are of the essence as sung 
worship material. 

Allied to that is a commonplace 
today, which is the use of sung re- 
sponses and amens to spoken ver- 
sicles, prayers, and benedictions. For 
the free churches no doubt effective 
and legitimate arrangements may be 
made, but I am afraid that in many 
ostensibly liturgical services the 
choir is encouraged to indulge in all 
sorts of theatrical and indefensible 
choral flights which violate all litur- 
gical and musical taste, being used 
solely to “‘prettify” the service. 

If we rationalize on the matter we 
are led to say that when a versicle, 
prayer, or benediction is uttered in 
the normal speaking voice, the re- 
sponse should be made in_ like 
medium. When the first is sung, all 
should sing in reply. The choir 
should not usurp the proper place of 
the people where the answers sup- 
posedly are made by all the con- 
gregation. 

AAA 
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THE NINE BLESSINGS 


(Continued from page 9) 


the lowly; for all who will come and partake. Thus my 
blessings are given you to share and to be shared. 
Freely you have received, freely give. Therefore, all is 
yours, equally and free—free to lowly shepherds and 
high-born Magi alike. 


Cuor: “The First Noel.” “Shepherds, Awake,” or 
“Carol of the Sheep-Bells” (Kountz) 


Narrator: Let your heart retain my words: keep my 
commandments, and live. Get wisdom, get under- 
standing: forget it not. Seek and you shall find. Thus 
I bid you worship and adore that you may know and 
appreciate the immeasurable riches of the spirit. To 
find and to hold all these, I give you the blessing of 
wisdom, even as it was given to the Wise Men of old. 


Cuorr: “Three Kings” (Hoggard), or “We Three 
Kings of Orient Are” 


Narrator: So you are given peace. All my gifts are 
free, also including wisdom. ‘Through this second 
trilogy of blessings, you have hope, the hope of the 
Christ-child. (pause) Yet other blessings are in store 
—three more, which are bound together as one. The 
first is found in true service for others: to provide, to 
guide, and to protect. Here I give you fatherhood. 


Cuorr: “As Joseph Was Awalking” (Cherry Tree 
Carol), or “Joseph Dear, O Joseph Mine” 


Narrator: The next gift is like the former, but 
purer, sweeter, greater. Through it, one bears beyond 
strength, one suffers beyond pain into heavenly joys. 
Now I give you motherhood. 


Cuorr: “Silent Night,’ “Coventry Carol,” or “Jesu 
Bambino” (Yon) 


Narrator: Eight blessings have you now received, 
but one more is yet to come. It represents riches un- 
told, beside which all else is naught, and yet in which 
all else is found, from which all else springs. For the 
ninth blessing symbolized by Christmas is childhood 
itself. 


Cuor: “What Child Is This,” “Fairest Lord Jesus,” 
or “In Bethlehem a Babe is Born” 


Narrator: From the trilogy of fatherhood, mother- 
hood, and childhood is released all the unselfishness of 
life. Out of them springs love. Therefore, within 
these nine blessings of Christmas are found faith, hope, 
and love, and the greatest of these is love. Greater 
love hath no man than the little Babe of Bethlehem 
who came to earth for thee. 

He hath shewed thee, O Man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 


RECESSIONAL HyMn: “As With Gladness Men of Old” 
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Suggestions for Presentation 


This Christmas script is designed for use in the 
regular church service, as a special vesper pro- 
gram, as a pageant, or for presentation on radio 
or television. It is up to the director to make what- 
ever adaptations he believes necessary and in 
good taste. The carols and anthems are merely 
suggested titles, and any substitutions or rear- 
rangement can be made, providing the service 
flows smoothly and still retains sufficient change 
of pace. 

If a more elaborate production is desired, suit- 
able costuming and lighting can be added, with 
living tableaux or slides to set each scene. If this 
is done, it is suggested that the choir and narrator 
remain in the background so that the audience’s 
attention is focused on the pictorial aspects of 
the service. If life groups are used to illustrate the 
Christmas story, a careful check should be made 
in order to determine the time required for them 
to get on and off stage. Lighting effects should be 
carefully rehearsed in advance so that the oper- 
ator knows exactly when to raise and lower the 
lights. He should be provided with a carefully 
marked cue sheet and should rehearse his part at 
least twice through with the entire cast on stage. 
For a simple production, without special staging, 
the only advance rehearsal needed is one for the 
narrator and accompanist. The choir, of course, 
should know exactly if and when to stand and 
sit for their numbers. 

The congregation may also participate in sing- 
ing some of the familiar carols found throughout 
the service. Care should be taken that such con- 
gregational singing is made a basic part of the 
entire service, and does not break the continuity. 
Words to the carols should be printed on the 
program rather than requiring the audience to 
leaf through the hymnal, and a sufficient amount 
of light provided so that they can read them. 
Auditorium lights should be brought up gradually 
during the introduction and dimmed the same 
way at the end of the singing so that a smooth 
transition is effected and the narrater is able to 
continue without pause. 

The carols and anthems found in this service 
are familiar to almost all choir directors. How- 
ever, if desired, further information regarding 
them may be had by writing to Music JourNat, 
Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania. 
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. and grown-ups, too . . . a delightful 
group of all-time favorites arranged in simpli- 
fied form with large-sized notes for voice and 
piano . . . 10 charming songs, including "Be- 
cause of You," “Poppy the Puppy" and songs 


from "Bambi. 


Price 75c 


20 CELEBRATED 
INSTRUMENTAL 
SOLOS 


| 


(With Piano Accompaniment) 


BOOK ONE—A folio of outstand- 
ities ing favorites, including BECAUSE 
OF YOU, HIGH ON A WINDY 
HILL, LAUGHING ON THE OUT- 
——= SIDE, etc. 


BOOK TWO—Includes THE SONG FROM MOULIN ROUGE 
and 19 other standard favorites. 


Published for 


TRUMPET — TROMBONE — CLARINET 
VIOLIN — TENOR SAXOPHONE 
ALTO SAXOPHONE 


Price $1.00 each 


TEN OPERATIC MASTERPIECES 


Mozart to Prokofieff 


Text by 


OLIN DOWNES 


New Piano Arrangements by 


LEONARD MARKER 
Marriage of Figaro Tales of 


Hoffmann Aida Carmen 
Tosca © La Boheme ° Wozzeck 


The Mastersingers of Nurenberg 
Rosenkavalier ¢ Love of Three 
Oranges 
e 
A NEW PERCEPTION OF OPERA . . . complete in one beautiful volume— 


historical sketches, stories of the operas, cand 207 musical passages arranged 
for voice and piano, with special ‘'Music Locator’ for LP recordings and 
complete Record Appendix. 585 pages (9 x 12) clothbound — $10. 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


1 W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. © 


TEN TOP 
ACCORDION SOLOS 
Easy to Play 
Arranged by JOHN SERRY 


A complete folio of outstanding arrangements of recent 
and standard popular favorites . . . with helpful sugges- 
tions by Mr. Serry. 


Contents > 

q 

SONG FROM MOULIN ROUGE BECAUSE OF YOU 3 3} 

MANY TIMES IT'S A BIG, WIDE “ bo 

WONDERFUL WORLD 

LAUGHING ON THE OUTSIDE WaLK BY 

| HEAR A RHAPSODY OH PROMISE ME ° 
NARCISSUS STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER 2 


Price $1.25 


£3839 


UBSTYOTR JO AQTSASATUH 


6331 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


REVIEW OF TIMELY AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS 
Py 
: 
JN NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
ORK CHICAGO + HOLLYWOOD +TORONTO* MONTREAL 
| 
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